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or shoes with buckles. The strong-featured old peasant in the 
picture, who is sleeping so soundly the cries of the baby he should 
be minding do not disturb his dreams, has on a half cap, or 
schlafmiltze, as it is called, and is otherwise dressed after the 
fashion of Black-Forest folks. 

Prof. Benjamin Vautier is a Swiss artist, from Lausanne, but 
long a resident of Diisseldorf. He was born in 1830, and is a 
member of the academies of Berlin, Munich, Antwerp and Am- 
sterdam. He has received medals from- Paris and Berlin. He 
began the study of art in 1850, at Diisseldorf, as a pupil of Ru- 
dolph Jordan. He is widely known as a painter of scenes from 
peasant home-life. A critic, writing of his works in a German art 
journal in 1866, said : " The scenes which he places before us are 
never superficially treated ; he never expects us to be satisfied 
with the costumes in place of the characters of the people he 
represents ; on the contrary, his figures, in their faces and in 
every line of detail, express their peculiar individualities with 
marked force. The wine-merchant on the Rhine differs from the 
beer-merchant in Bavaria ; and the spieszbiirger of a Westphalian 
middle city, who is happily placed between beer and wine, is again 
a different person. Among his important works are " Le Diner 
de Circonstance," exhibited at the Exposition Universelle ; " The 
First Drawing Lesson," a scene in a village of the Black Forest 
(where our " Minding Baby" was studied), in the National Gal- 
lery at Berlin ; "A Courtier and Peasants of Wurtemberg," in 
the Museum of Bale ; " After the Burial," from a scene in the 
Canton of Berne, Switzerland, in the Museum of Cologne ; " Con- 
sulting his Lawyer" and " Caught in the Act," at the Walters 
Gallery in Baltimore ; " The Village School," a large and impor- 
tant work, in the Belmont Gallery, New York; "The Music 
Lesson," formerly in the Johnston Gallery, New York ; " Devout 
Singers in Church," painted in 1858; "The Spinning Woman" 
and "The Surprise," in 1863 ;" A Sunday Afternoon in Swabia" 
and " Cats in a Criminal Case," in 1864 ; " Wake in the Bernese 
Highlands," 1866 ; "The Trial by the Schoolmaster," " School is . 
Out," etc., etc. 

LUDWIG KNAUS. 

' In Germany the painters of genre are a legion ; even history 
is treated as an episode in domestic life. There are at least fifty 
artists of repute in that country who give themselves habitually to 
small incidents within the family circle. The chief among these 
artists have long been familiar to the visitors at fine-art exhi- 
bitions in Europe, and many of them are well known in Amer- 
ica. Prof. Knaus, Prof. Jourdan, Prof. Vautier, Herr Salentin, all 
of Diisseldorf ; Prof. Ramberg and Herr Schmidt, both in Munich, 
with a host besides, distributed all over the chief art centres, pro- 
duce works of as high an order as is permitted in this limited sphere 
of art. Prof. Ludwig Knaus of Diisseldorf, the painter of the pretty 
picture called "Spring," is one of the most celebrated of German 
genre artists. He is best known for his broad humor, yet no one 
can be more pathetic. Born at Wiesbaden, Germany, October 5, 
1829, his early inclination for art secured for him a pension from 
the state, which sent him to Diisseldorf, where he was taught by 
Sohn and Schadow. He visited Paris in 1853, remaining eight 
years. In 1866 he made his residence in Diisseldorf, where he has 
since remained. He is a member of the academies of Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, Amsterdam, Antwerp and Christiana. He is an 
Officer of the Legion of Honor, a Knight of the Order of Merit, 
and has received numerous medals from Paris, Berlin and Weimar. 
Among the many pictures by this artist owned in this country 
are " The Family Festival," in the gallery of Mrs. A. T. Stewart, 
New York, his most important work in America ; "Little Gret- 
chen," owned by Charles Stewart Smith of New York ; " The Old 
Beau," from the Johnston Gallery, which sold for $3,000 ; " My 
Little Brother," from the Latham Gallery, which sold for $2,200, 
and "After the Bath," which brought $2,350; the "Priest and 
Poacher," belonging to Mr. T. R. Butler of New York ; " Going 
to the Dance," in the Belmont Gallery; "Portrait of a Young 
Woman," in Mr. Marshall O. Roberts' gallery, and "Haying 
Scene," belonging to Mr. James L. Claghorn, President of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. At the Vienna Exhibition 
Prof. Knaus was represented by "The Funeral," a very clever 
work. At the Exposition Universelle he had five pictures, the 
most important of which were "The Children's Table, at a Pub- 



lic Fete," " The Peasant's Examination," " A Hopeful Scholar," 
and "A Good Day's Business." 

The " Baur Berathung," or the Peasant's Examination, is 
superb in composition, powerful as a painting, excellent in its 
delineation of expression, forcible in its modeling and relief, and 
harmonious in treatment. It ranks with any genre picture of 
modern times, not even excepting those of Meissonier. A coun- 
try justice is examining a Tyrolean peasant — a powerful young 
man who is telling his story with much earnestness. Half a dozen 
other peasants are grouped around, in quaint costumes, seated in 
queer chairs. The individuality of each and expression of face 
are quite wonderful and characteristic of the artist. 



FAR WESTERN SCENERY. 

Ah-WAH-NEE is said to be the present Indian name for the 
wonderful Yo Semite Valley in California, which at one time was 
a dwelling-place for the wild red men of the forest. They gave 
names to each and every important feature of the valley, which 
will soon fade from memory, since they have been replaced by 
Spanish and English. The present name, applied to what is 
perhaps the grandest and most remarkable valley in the world, 
was the appellation of the chief of the tribe dwelling within these 
enchanting walls. It reads like one of Cooper's Indian romances 
to know that this valley was discovered no longer ago than 1851, 
by a party of white settlers who were in pursuit of troublesome 
Indians. Nothing that the fertile imagination of the romancer 
ever conceived equals the reality of what must have burst upon 
the view of these white men as they beheld for the first time the 
lofty mountains, the magnificent waterfalls and towering rocks 
which surround this great gorge in the Sierra Nevada of Califor- 
nia. Dr! Samuel Johnson, in his " Rasselas," Mr. Ruskin, and 
Henrick Hertz, in his Danish drama of " King Rene's Daughter," 
have each painted word-pictures of happy valleys, in which their 
fancy has had full play ; but it has remained for the present gen- 
eration of Americans to discover an actual valley, within one 
hundred and fifty miles of San Francisco, which far exceeds in 
wonder and artistic beauty any poet's dream. 

The Yo Semite Valley may be concisely described as a level 
area, sunk nearly a mile in depth below the general level of the 
adjacent country. It has the character of a gorge or trough hol- 
lowed in the mountains in a direction nearly at right angles to 
their general trend. This valley is irregular in form, its si^es ad- 
vancing and retreating with angular projections and recesses, giv- 
ing a great variety of outline to the inclosing masses. The promi- 
nent features of its scenery are the great elevation of the walls 
which inclose it ; the remarkable approach to verticality in these 
walls ; their wonderful variety and beauty of form. To these 
must be added the numerous waterfalls at various points on both 
sides of the valley. Approaching the gateway of the Yo Semite 
the visitor sees before him, on the north side, the huge mass of 
rock called El Capitan, and, exactly opposite, the Bridal Vail 
Rock and Cathedral Rocks. The distance across the valley at 
this point is but a mile, measured from the summit of the Bridal 
Vail Rock to that of El Capitan, while at the base of these cliffs 
there is only just room for the river to pass. An artist in search 
of the grand, sublime and strange in nature could not wish for a 
more remarkable feature than El Capitan, an immense block of 
granite projecting squarely out into the valley, presenting two 
almost vertical faces, which meet in a sharp edge 3,300 feet in 
perpendicular' elevation. These walls are bare, smooth, and en- 
tirely destitute of vegetation. Prof. James A. Whitney, President 
of the Society of Practical Engineering in New York, says : " It 
is doubtful if anywhere in the world there is presented so squarely 
cut, so lofty, and so imposing a face. of rock." Cathedral Rocks 
are on the opposite side, divided into two points by a deep notch 
between them, and towering 2,660 feet above the valley. Two 
beautiful granite pinnacles, called the spires, half a thousand feet 
in height, form a part of the group. These, with the Sentinel 
Rocks, are easily suggestive of great cathedrals or churches, hav- 
ing the appearance of sculptured piles. 

Continuing up the valley its level area, or river bottom, in- 
creases to nearly half a mile in width, broken up into small 
meadows, bright with flowers in the early summer, and studded 
in the sandier portions with a numerous growth of cedar, fir, oaks 
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MINDING BABY. - B. Vautier. 



and pitch-pines. The walls of the valley are still lofty, and 
broken into the most picturesque forms. The rocks which attract 
attention are the Three Brothers, the Sentinel, the North Dome, 
and other dome-shaped masses of granite which are extremely 
grand. The highest point in the immediate vicinity of the Yo 
Semite is the Half Dome, a rock of the most astonishing form and 
imposing magnitude, which lifts its head 4,737 feet above the gen- 
eral level of the valley. It has the appearance of having been 
originally a dome-shaped mass which has been split into two 
parts, one of which has sunk down and disappeared ; hence the 



name. Leaping over these stupendous cliffs, in all directions, are 
numerous waterfalls, some of which must be ranked among the 
most remarkable natural objects in the world, especially when 
taken in connection with the majesty of the surroundings. In 
previous numbers of this journal views have been given of the 
Vernal Fall and the Nevada Fall, as well as of Cathedral Rock, 
Sentinel Rock, Washington Tower, the North Dome and the Yo 
Semite Mountain. To this valuable collection of the beauties of 
this region is now added the largest waterfall, and perhaps the 
most attractive feature of the valley — the Yo Semite — caused by 
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MORNING. — Becker. 



the descent of the creek of that name down the north wall.. The 
view given by the artist is from a point on the Merced River, half 
a mile distant from the spectator, as seen in the month of Sep- 
tember. The vertical elevation of the edge of this fall is 2,600 
feet ; but the descent is not in one unbroken sheet, save when, as 
in June, the creek swollen by the melting snows of the sierras 
becomes a great river. Then it clears the rapids at the middle 
of the falls and makes an uninterrupted leap to the plane of the 
valley ! The width of the stream above the falls is usually twenty 
feet, with a depth of about two feet ; but it decreases considera- 



bly as the season advances, becoming quite small in ordinary 
years by the first of September. At this time, as indicated by 
the picture, there is first a vertical fall of 1,500 feet, then a de- 
scent of 626 feet in a series of lovely cascades, and finally a plunge 
of 400 feet on to a low talus of rocks at the foot of the precipice. 
At times this stream dwindles to a gentle rivulet, which seems to 
cling to the rocks in its descent like a ribbon of silver, as if fear- 
ful of the plunge into the chasm below. One may climb over the 
huge detached portions of the granite walls, and sit down in their 
shadow at the bottom of the lower falls, catching dashes of spray 
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YO SEMITE FALLS.— J. D. Steeple. 



turned aside by the wind. Among the other permanent falls of 
the Yo Semite are the Bridal Vail, made by the creek of the same 
name, which descends in a vertical sheet of 630 feet, striking a 
pile of debris, down which it rushes in a series of cascades for 
nearly 300 feet. When this creek is neither too full nor too low, 
the mass of the water in its fall vibrates with the varying pressure 
of the wind, blowing up the valley, in the most beautiful and re- 
markable manner. It is this waving of the water which suggested 
the poetical name it now bears. The Indians called the fall 
Pohono, in reference to the chilliness of the air in the vicinity ; 



also, "The Spirit of an Evil Wind." The falls formed by the 
Merced River at the head of the valley, a stream fed by the 
melting snows of the sierra, are of great interest. There are two 
of these, with beautiful intervening rapids : the Vernal Fall, 400 
feet high, and the Nevada Fall, 600 feet high. These falls re- 
main attractive objects during the whole summer. The Illilouette 
Creek, which enters the valley from the south, forms a fall 600 
feet high. The Yo Semite might with much propriety be called 
the Enchanted Valley, since the melting snows of spring produce 
almost innumerable waterfalls, most of which pass away as sum- 
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SURVEYING EXPEDITION. -J. D. Woodward. 



mer advances. Of these transient cascades the more notable are 
the Buttermilk, the Royal Arches, and the Virgin's Tears, this 
last over 1,000 feet high. It is consoling to know that the Virgin 
sheds her tears but a short time during the early summer months. 
California, with its natural wonders, peculiarity of climate and 
atmosphere, may well be the despair of artists. In this strange 
land the two seasons end and begin with a shower of rain. Au- 
tumn does not intervene ; there is no fall of the leaf. Rain follows 
rain in quick succession, on the wings of the tempest, coming from 
the Pacific. There are no gently dropping showers, common in 
New England, soft rains that gather the odors of the gardens 
and instil the senses with so much that is grateful. The sullen 
fog often creeps in from the sea, laying for days thick and heavy 
in the valleys. But a pleasant day in a California winter is quite 
remarkable for its strangeness. The roses bloom in the open air ; 
the early morning is a wonder of softness and gentleness, with a 
complete repose in nature. At times the artist must have felt 
appalled at the vast pictures that his eyes have struggled to com- 
prehend — enormous exaggerations of height, depth and color — 
beauties for the hearts of giants to enjoy ! Now his emotions 
respond to the sky ; and the mighty hills, the warm hues of the 
earth, the grave shades of the forest, are within his power and 
comprehension. By the latter part of November the fields grow 



dark with the subsoil exposed by the farmers, and then change 
and grow verdant with the grain. Rye-grass springs upon the 
brown hill-sides that have been dry all summer ; the flowers show 
their faces and the almond-trees put out their clouds of fragrant 
blossoms. On the oaks, whose branches are long with mistletoe, 
a gray green moss gathers and swings to and fro above the head. 
Numberless blue birds dash across the fields, and now and then a 
meadow-lark lifts up its clear, sweet voice, turning December into 
August. Quail, rabbit and deer are abroad, and in the night time 
the coyotes howl in the forest. A land to delight Rousseau, 
Huet, Corot, Millet, Diaz and Daubigny. 

American scenery is wonderful, or nothing. Not far from the 
geographical centre of the United States, in the northwestern 
corner of Wyoming Territory, is the celebrated Yellowstone 
National Park, set apart as a pleasure-ground " for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people," in 1872, by an act of Congress. 
It is the northern wonderland of the world, in contradistinction 
to a similar region in New Zealand, known as the southern won- 
derland. It covers an area of about 3,575 square miles, and has 
an average elevation above the sea of about 6,000 feet, or nearly 
the height of Mount Washington in New Hampshire. The lakes, 
grand canons, hot springs, geysers, mountain peaks, rivers, prairie 
parks, extinct volcanoes, and other natural curiosities, are so 




YELLOWSTONE LAKE. — C. E. H. Bonwill. 
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mingled in this section of country as to almost exceed belief, and, 
after the Hayden Surveying Expedition in 1871 made the beau- 
ties of this section of the Far West known to the world, the 
American people hastened to protect it from spoliation, deter- 
mined to preserve intact these marvelous attractions in the con- 
dition in which they 
were found. It was 
Madame Michelet who 
wrote : ''Asia has only 
dead lakes ; Africa 
sleeping lakes ; Amer- 
ica fresh -water seas; 
Europe alone has those 
speciallyintimate lakes 
which all the world goes 
to behold and admire." 
The broad generaliza- 
tions in this paragraph 
are but partially true. 
Besides her "fresh- 
water seas," which are 
sui generis, America 
has hundreds, if not 
thousands of lakes as 
beautiful and "inti- 
mate " as any which can 
be found in Europe. A 
few of these, as the 

Yellowstone, Shoshone, Lewis, Madison, Henry, Mystic, Shadow, 
and Turbid lakes, are within the borders of the Yellowstone 
National Park. The first of these, which is the source of the 
Yellowstone River, a fine bird's-eye view of which is given in the 
illustration, has the reputation of being one of the most beautiful 
sheets of water in the West. 
Starting from Fort Ellis, the 
tourist who would visit this 
lake passes over grassy plains 
which slope gently from the 
foot of the mountains. Reach- 
ing these the ascent is made 
through the forest, progress 
being impeded by a tangled 
mass of dead timber. Arriv- 
ing at the summit of the first 
range the distant horizon is 
found to be bounded with 
ridge upon ridge, each higher 
than the other, the last pierc- 
ing the clouds. The nearest 
are clad in bright green, con- 
trasting finely with the snow- 
capped peaks in the distance. 
Following the trail, grand old 
pines, heavy with moss and al- 
most excluding the daylight, 
are passed, while beautiful val- 
leys, each a garden of flowers, 
succeed each other. In one of 
these is a pretty sheet of water, 
half a mile long by a quarter of j| 
a mile wide, filled with trout, 
which has been named Mystic 
Lake. This is a good place to 
camp and cook supper. Pur- 
suing the journey far into the §3 
rugged, volcanic range of moun- 
tains, the rocks of which serve 
as a foot-hold for Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, a point is at last 
reached where the Yellowstone 

Lake can be seen. This is surrounded by meadow-like prairies, 
studded with groups of pines, beneath which herds of antelopes 
are grazing. The lake is some twenty-two miles in length and 
from twelve to fifteen in breadth. Its greatest depth is 300 feet. 
It has an elevation above the sea-level of 7,7%% feet, a height 
which is only exceeded by four other lakes in the world : Titicaca 
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AROUND THE CAMP FIRE. - C. E. H. Bonwill. 



in Peru, Uros in Bolivia, and two in Thibet, Asia. Irregular in 
shape, having six bay-like arms, it has a shore line of over 300 
miles, and its surface is dotted with islands. Many of its beautiful 
curves or indentations have received a variety of names. The 
western side of the lake is covered with pine forests, as is the 

southern end, where, 
also, there are many 
lakelets and consider- 
able marshy ground. In 
this direction low broad 
hills form the water- 
shed between the lake 
and the sources of the 
Snake River. The east- 
ern side is well wooded, 
but more broken by 
small prairies. The ' 
country on this side 
soon rises into a grand 
mountain range from 
which numerous vol- 
canic peaks rise, promi- 
nent among them being 
mountains Stevenson 
and Doane. The beach 
of the lake is level and 
sandy, crossed by nu- 
merous mountain rivu- 
lets. Raspberries, currants and gooseberries grow in profusion in 
the vicinity ; elk feed in the meadows, and flocks of geese find 
shelter beneath the pines. A tour of the Yellowstone Lake is a- 
series of constant surprises. On the southwestern shore are the 
hot springs which boil up close to the water, ranging in tempera- 
ture from 115 to 191 degrees. 
In the midst of these springs 
are the " mud puffs," of a bright 
pink color, with conical craters 
which emit steam. At the 
east of the lake is Brimstone 
Basin, which extends far up 
the mountain's side in a deep 
ravine, and is covered with a 
glaring white deposit of sulphur 
and alum. On the northeast- 
ern shore is Steamboat Point, 
a bluff 200 feet above the level 
of the water, crowned with fine 
|j old spruce trees. At the ex- 
tremity of this bluff there are 
a number of steam jets, from 
which issue immense volumes 
of steam with a noise like a 
steamship when its escape 
valve is open. Two miles east 
of this remarkable body of 
water is Turbid Lake, so called 
because its whole surface is 
covered with bubbles of escap- 
ing gas. To speak of all the 
remarkable scenery in this na- 
tional park would require a 
volume instead of a brief article. 
Enough that it contains nu- 
merous geysers, which throw 
columns of water from 30 to 250 
feet, beside which those in Ice- 
land sink into insignificance ; 
that the mountain peaks range 
from 9, OCX) to nearly 14,000 feet 
in height and are covered with 
perpetual snow ; that the beds of the springs are often lined with 
scarlet, yellow and green, contrasting boldly with the white sur- 
roundings ; that the valleys are fenced in with walls 6,000 feet 
high ; that the air is pure and invigorating, with frost every 
month in the year ; that the climate is healthy and storms of 
everv kind arc almost unknown. 



